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GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS. 





Tour of a German Prince. Vols. HI and IV, Effingham Wilson. 


London. 1832. 
[ Unpublished.] 


Tue above volumes, we understand, will not be ready for publica- 
tion for some days. In the meantime, having been favoured with 
some of the proof sheets, we have given them a cursory perusal, 
and without much regard to order, have the pleasure of laying 
before our readers a few passages, which we hope will afford them 
thefsame pleasure which we have ourselves derived. 

We shall reserve our remarks until we have read the volumes 
with due attention. They seem to possess the same characteristics 
which have made their precursors so popular. 

The improvements of the ‘metropolis are justly appreciated by 
our discerning visitor. And, admitting the extravagant cost at 
which these changes were effected by Mr Nash, the country is still 
much indebted to him: for it is doubtful whether a man of 
greater genius and of less flexible materials, might even have 
effected so much, considering the waywardness and false taste 
with which he had to contend in the chief personage with 
whom he had to deal. The beauty added to the metropolis by the 
creation of the Regent’s park is not over-estimated :— 


‘ LONDON—ITS IMPROVEMENTS—REGENT’S PARK, &c. 

‘The huge city is full of fog and dirt, and the Macadamized 
streets are like well-worn roads; the old pavement has been torn 
up, and replaced by small pieces of granite, the interstices between 
which are filled with gravel; this renders the riding more easy, and 
diminishes the noise; but, on the other hand, changes the town 
into a sort of quagmire. Were it not for the admirable ¢rottoirs, 
people must go on stilts, as they do in the Landes near Bourdeaux. 
Englishwomen of the lower classes do indeed wear an iron machine 





of the kind on their large feet. 

‘London is, however, extremely improved in the direction of 
Regent street, Portland place, and the Regent’s park. Now, for 
the first time, it has the air of a seat of Government (Residenz), and 
not of an immeasurable metropolis of “ shopkeepers,” to use Napo- 
leon’s expression. Although poor Mr Nash (an architect who has 
great influence over the King, and is the chief originator of these 
improvements) has fared so ill at the hands of connoisseurs,—and 
it cannot be denied that his buildings are a jumble of every sort of 
style, the result of which is rather darogue than original,—yet the 
country is, in my opinion, much indebted to hiin for conceiving and 
executing such gigantic designs for the improvement of the7metro- 
polis. The greater part too is still in petto, but will doubtless soon 
be called into existence by English opulence and the universal rage 
for building. It’s true, one must not look too nicely into the de- 
tails. The church, for instance, which serves as point de vue to 
Regent street, ends in a ridiculous spire, while every other part 
seems at variance with every other. It is a strange architectural 
monster. There is an admirable caricature, in which Mr Nash, a 
very small shrivelled man, is represented booted and spurred, riding 
spitted on the point of the spire. Below is the inscription ‘ National 
(sounded nashional) taste.’ Pe PSs Ss ee SS 

* Faultless, on the other hand, is the landscape-gardening part of 











the park, which also originates with Mr Nash, especially in the dis- 
position of the water. Art has here completely solved the difficult 
problem of concealing her operations under an appearance of unre- 
strained nature. You imagine you see a broad river flowing on 
through luxuriant banks, and going off in the distance in several 
arms ; while in fact you are looking upon a small piece of standing, 
though clear, water, created by art and labour. So beautiful a 
landscape as this, with hills in the distance, and surrounded by an 
enclosure of magnificent houses a league in circuit, is certainly a 
design worthy of one of the capitals of the world; and when the 
young trees are grown iuto majestic giants, will scarcely find a rival. 
In the execution of Mr Nash’s plan many old streets have been 
pulled down, and during the last ten years more than sixty thou- 
sand new houses built in this part of the town. It is, in my opi- 
nion, a peculiar beauty of the new streets, that, though broad, they 
do not run in straight lines, but make occasional curves which 
break their uniformity.’—P. 44. 





The following is a vivid description of an English hotel, of the 
first class. The elegancies and conveniences, the more than eastern 
magnificence, here brought before the eyes of the reader in descrip- 
tion, but few unpossessed of the revenues of a prince, are enabled 
to enjoy in reality :— 

* ENGLISH HOTELS—A SPLENDID ONE DESCRIBED. 
* October 7th. 

‘What would delight you here is the extreme cleanliness of the 
houses, the great convenience of the furniture, and the good man- 
ners and civility of all serving people, It is true that one pays for 
all that appertains to luxury (for the strictly necessary is not much 
dearer than with us), six times as high ; but then one has six times 
as much eomfort. In the inns everything is far better and more 
abundant than on the continent. The bed, for instance, which con- 
sists of several mattresses laid one upon another, is large enough to 
contain two or three persons; and when the curtains which hang 
from the square tester supported on substantial mahogany columns, 
are drawn around you, you find yourself as it were in a little cabi- 
net,—a room, which would be a very comfortable dwelling for a 
Frenchman. On your washing-table you find—not one miserable 
water-bottle, with a single earthen or silver jug and basin, and a 
long strip of a towel, such as are given you in all hotels and many 

private houses in France and Germany; but positive tubs of hand- 
some porcelain, in which you may plunge half your body; cocks 
which instantly supply you with streams of water at pleasure; half 
a-dozen wide towels ; a multitude of fine glass bottles and glasses, 
great and small; a large standing looking-glass, foot-baths, &c., 
not to mention other anonymous conveniences of the toilet, all of 
equal elegance. 

‘Everything presents itself before you in so attractive a guise, 
that as soon as you wake you are allured by all the charms of the 
bath. If you want anything, the sound of your bell brings either a 
neatly dressed maid-servant, with a respectful curtesy, or a smart 
well-dressed waiter, who receives your orders in the garb and with 
the air of an adroit valet ; instend of an uncombed lad, in a short 
jacket and green apron, w o asks you, with a mixture of stupidity 
and insolence, ‘‘ Was schaffen’s Ihr Gnoden?” (What is it, Your 
Honour ?), or “Haben Sie hier jeklingelt ?’ (Was it you, here, 
that rung?), and tien runs out again without understanding pro- 
perly what is wanted. Good carpets cover the floors of all the 
chambers ; and in the brightly polished steel grate burns a cheerful 
fire, instead of the dirty logs, or the smoky and ill-smelling stoves 
to be found in so many of our inns. 

* If you go out, you never find a dirty staircase, nor one in which 
the lighting serves only to make darkness visible. Throughout the 
house, day and night, reign the greatest order and decency ; and in 
some hotels every spacious set of apartments has its own staircase, 
so that no one comes in contact with others. At table, the guest 
is furnished with a corresponding profusion of white table linen, and 





brilliantly polished table-utensils ; with a well-filled plat de ménaye, 
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and an elegance of setting out which leaves nothing to wish for. 
The servants are always there when you want them, and yet are not 
instrusive: the master of the house generally makes his appearance 
with the first dish, and inquires whether everything is as you 
desire ;—in short, the best inns afford everything that is to be found 
in the house of a travelled gentleman, and the attendance is perhaps 
more perfect and respectful. It is true the reckoning is of a-piece 
with the rest, and you must pay the waiters nearly as much as you 
would a servant of your own. In the first hotels, a waiter is not 
satisfied with less than two pounds a-week for his own private fees. 
Such gifts or vales are more the order of the day in England than 
in any other country, and are asked with the greatest shamelessness 
even in the churches.’—P. 48. 

We do not subscribe to everything in the next extract ; but there 
is much in its spirit to admire and approve. With the recollection 
upon us of certain recent executions and commentaries from the 
bench, we cannot but think that the suggestions of the prince, as 
to the expediency of enlarging the sphere of ministerial usefulness, 
by making instructions from the pulpit embrace an exposition of 
the laws of the land, deserve the most serious consideration. It is 
not to be thought of, but with horror and indignation, that the poor 
man should be left to learn his first lesson in the laws, to the 








moment, when, (ignorance having betrayed him into an infraction 
of them) he stands with the executioner at his back, waiting to 
inflict on him its extremest penalty :— 
* TEACHERS OF THE PEOPLE. 
‘ Preachers would do much more good if they would lay aside the 
old mechanical custom of taking texts only out of the Bible, and | 


‘ take them from local life and circumstances, and from human society | 


as it now exists; if they would rather seek to foster the in-dwelling | 
poetical religion, than the mere spirit of dogma; if they would treat | 
morality not only as the Commanded, but as the Beautiful and the 


Useful,—the Necessary, indeed, to the happiness of the individual, | 
If wore pains were taken to tastruct the working- | 


and of society. 
man from the pulpit,—to form him to think instead of to believe,— 
crime would soon become less frequent ; he would begin to feel a 
real interest in what he heard,—a positive want of the church and of 
the sermon, for his own guidance and information : whereas he now 
attends them mechanically and without reflection, or from some 
motives equally unprofitable. The laws of the land, too, and not the 
Ten Commandments alone, should be declared and expounded to 
the people from the pulpit ;—they should be made perfectly conver- 
sant with them, and with the grounds of them; for, to use the 
words of Christ, how many sin without knowing what they do! 

‘ The best practical receipt for a universal morality is, without 





doubt, to ask oneself whether an action, or course of action, if 


adopted by every man, would be useful or injurious to society. In | 
the first case, it is of course good,—in the second, bad. Had | 


Governments, and those upon whom devolves the sacred and neg- 
lected duty of instructing the people, habituated them to the con- 
stant application of this test or measure of conduct, and then 
demonstrated to them, directly, ad oculos, the inevitable, ultimate 
reaction of evil conduct on themselves, they would, in the course of 
a few years, have improved not only the morality of the country, 


ordinary priestly wisdom, which sets faith, authority, and dogma 
above everything, has left mankind in the same state for centuries,— 
if indeed it have not made them worse.’—P. 33+. 


‘ PETE—THE GOLDEN QUEENS—PERSIAN CHARGE 
D’AFFAIRES 


| 
! 
person would endeavour in vain thus to encircle. 
but its physical condition and commercial prosperity ; whereas the | 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


some valuable antiques. On a sort of terrace on part of the house 
are hanging-gardens ; and though the shrubs have only three feet of 
earth, they grow very luxuriantly. 

‘The lady of the gardens is however no Semiramis ; il s’en faut, 
whatever she may think dete sirascs uk os ole Pe 
I could not help comparing her with her far more wealthy riyal 
Madame R , and remarking how far the Jewish golden queen 
surpassed the Christian one in cordial amiability and external dig. 
nity and good-breeding. 





* April 8th. 

‘What contributes much to the “dullness” of English society, 
is the haughty aversion which Englishmen (note well that I mean 
in their own country, for “abroad” they are ready enough to 
make advances) show to addressing an unknown person; if he 
should venture to address them, they receive it with the air of an 
insult. They somtimes laugh at themselves for this singular inci. 
vility, but no one makes the least attempt to act differently when 
an opportunity offers. 

‘There is a story that a lady saw a man fall into the water, and 
earnestly entreated the dandy who accompanied her, and who was 
a notoriously good switnmer, to save his life. Her friend raised his 
lorgnette with the phlegm indispensable to a man of fashion, looked 
earnestly at the drowning man, whose head rose for the last time, 
and calmly replied, “It’s impossible, Madam, I never was intro- 


| duced to that gentleman.” 


‘I made the acquaintance of aman of very different manners 
this evening; the Persian Chargé d’Affaires, an Asiatic of very 


| pleasant address, and whose splendid costume and black beard were 


only deformed, in my eyes, by the Persian peaked cap of black 
sheepskin. He speaks very good English, and made very acute 
observations on European society. Among other things he said, 
that though in many respects we were much further advanced than 
they, yet that all their views of existence were of a firmer and more 
composed character ; that every man reconciled himself to his lot; 
whereas he remarked here an incessant fermentation, an everlasting 
discontent, both of masses and of individuals; nay, he confessed 
that he felt himself infected by it, and should have great trouble, 
on his return to Persia, to fall back into that old happy track, in 
which a man who is unfortunate consoles himself, exclaiming, 
“ Whose dog am I then, to want to be happy.”’ ’"—P. 379. 


(Further extracts tomorrow.]) 


MISCELLANIES. 

Way Att Min ARE SATISFIED WITH THEIR OWN POWERS oF 
Minv.—Martial says, that very few persons will acknowledge an 
inferiority of talents : 

‘ Ingenio qui vult cedere rarus erit.’—ZLid. viii, Epig. 18. 
I should have made the position quite universal: for any one who 
decries his own abilities, wishes in his heart to be contradicted. 
This prejudice in favour of ourselves arises from the nature of the 
human understanding. For every man’s own mind must be the 
scale by which he measures the intellectual powers of others. The 
length of the arm is in proportion to the size of the body; anda 
large man shall be able to embrace a tree, whose trunk a smaller 
Could the mind 
and its operations be measured with the same ease as the force of 
the body, the proportions and comparative vigour might be then 
ascertained, 


Of the mind’s strength we can only judge by effects 
produced. 


In animals we discover their degree of instinct and 


| intelligence by their actions ; as their various kinds conduct them- 


ball, French play, &c. assembled the fashionable and half-fashion- | 


able world* in a magnificent and tastefully furnished house. The | 


singularity in it is, that all the rooms are decorated in the same 


manner,—flesh-coloured stucco and gold, with black bronze, very | 
large looking-glasses, and curtains of crimson and white silk. This 
uniformity produces a very “ grandiose” effect. One room alone | 


(of extraordinary size for London) is white and gold, carpeted with 
scarlet cloth, and with furniture and curtains of the same colour. 
‘The company, e’est & dire la foule, was not more vivacious than 
usual, and the whole affair magnifiquement ennuyeur. 
‘ Another house worth seeing is that of the great banker . 
especially on account of the fine collection of pictures. Here is 


incapable of seeing any object beyond its own boundaries. 


| selves invariably within the same limits. From the fidelity, docility, 
| - e, 
‘In the evening a great féte at Lord Hertford’s, with concert, 


and sagacity which a dog displays, we rank him above an ox or horse 
in point of understanding. In children we mark the progressive 
improvements which they make in process of time, and the enlarge- 
ment of their capacities produced by cultivation. We compare the 
impetuosity of youth with the steady and sage conduct of manhood : 
and we find in old men a feebleness of spirit and a worn-out intel- 
lect. Thus the mind, according to its powers, increases its know- 
ledge: a broad understanding comprelhiends many things, a narrow 
one is confined to few. When the mind contemplates its own force, 
and appreciates it, the estimate must be in proportion, just or false, 
as the force of that mind is great or little, and whether able or 
Hence 
a mind of common capacity cannot compare many objects with 


. itself, because few will completely fill up its comprehension. For 
also that triumph of modern sculpture, Thorwaldson’s Jason, and | wen eae Po 


these reasons every one is satisfied with his own share of wisdom; 


' : . . ~ ° 
* As there are quarter, half, three-quarter, and whole blood horses in | because he cannot judge of the quantity of sense in another, but in 
England ,—just so, and into even more subtle distinc:ions,: is the fashionable | the degree which his own approaches to that mind whose abilities 


world divided. 


— 


he contemplates.—Huet, Bishop of Avranches. 
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THE PORTUGUESE. 

Tuetr character has been totally mistaken by their insolent 
ressors. They, like the Spaniards, had a deep and ever- 
resent remembrance of their former greatness. It was some- 
times expressed with a vanity which excited the contempt of 
those who judge hastily upon that imperfect knowledge which 
is worse than ignorance; more generally it produced a feeling of 
dignified and melancholy pride. The kingdom had decayed, but 
the degeneracy of the people was confined to the higher ranks, 
whom every possible cause, physical and moral, combined to de- 
de. Generation after generation, they had intermarried, not 
merely within the narrow circle of a few privileged families, but 
oftentimes in their own; uncles with their nieces, nephews with 
their aunts. The canonical law was dispensed with for these 
alliances; but no dispensing power could set aside the law of 
nature, which rendered degeneracy the sure consequence. Thus | 
was the breed deteriorated ; and education completed the mischief. | 
The young fidalgo was never regarded as a boy: as soon as the 
robes, or rather bandages of infancy were laid aside, he appeared in 
the dress of manhood, was initiated in its forms and follies, and it 
was rather his misfortune than his fault, if, at an early age, he be- 
came familiar with its vices. When he arrived at manhood, no 
field for exertion was open to him, even if he were qualified or 
disposed to exert himself. The private concerns of embellishing 
and improving an estate were as little known in Portugal as those 
public affairs in which the nobility of Great Britain are so actively 
engaged : if not in office, he was in idleness, and his idleness was 
assed in the capital. A wasteful expenditure made him a bad | 
andlord, and a bad pay-master; a deficient education made him a 
bad statesman; and well was it if the lax morality which the 
casuists had introduced into a corrupt religion, did not make him a 
bad man. Exceptions there were, because there are some disposi- 
tions so happily tempered, that their original goodness can never 
be wholly depraved, however unpropitious the circumstances in 
which they are placed; but men, for the most part, are what cir- 
cumstances make them, and these causes of degeneracy were com- 
mon to all of the higher class. On the other hand, the middle 
classes were improved, and the peasantry uncorrupted. Their 
occupations were the same as those of their forefathers ; nor did 
they differ from them in any respect, except what was a most im- | 
portant one at this time, that a long interval of peace, and their | 
frequent intercourse with the Spaniards, had effaced the old enmity 
between the two nations, so that along the border the languages | 
were intermingled, and intermarriages so common, as to have pro- 
duced a natural and moral union. They were 2 fine, hospitable, 
noble-minded race, respected most by those who knew them best. | 
The upper boughs were scathed, but the trunk and the root were 
sound.—Fiistory of the Peninsular War—Selections from Southey’s 
Prose Works. 








AMERICAN THEATRICALS. 


MISS CLARA FISHER, SINCLAIR, ETC, ETC. 

(From a Correspondent.) 

Tue theatres are in general elegant ; scenery, dresses, and decora. | 
tions not to be equalled out of London. 
are from England. 


Nine-tenths of the actors | 
Sinclair has been playing at Philadelphia, but | 
he is not much thought of by the American critics. Cinderella 
was got up in excellent style and at great expense, in order to bring 
him out ; but at the rehearsal, on the morning of the day it was to 
be performed, he sent word he was too unwell to perform. The 
Manager was in the greatest distress, fearing a disappointment. 
Miss Clara Fisher had the night before finished her engagement, 
and was about to proceed to Washington, where she had an 
engagement for twelve nights, as the Congress is sitting. The 
Manager applied to her, to know if ever she had performed in that 
piece: if she would undertake the part of the Prince for that and 
the three following nights, he would give her 300 dollars. The 
ofer was tempting, and though she had only seen the piece twice, 
and did not know a word of the part or songs, she performed the | 
part, music and all, to an applauding and crowded house. This 
effect has made great noise in the papers. 

Archer is Manager of the Baltimore Theatre, and a great favour- 
ite. Mercer and Blanchard are in Philadelphia. De Camp is in 
the south, and likely to get the Charlstown Theatre. Barrymore | 
is getting up a pantomime at Philadelphia, and Mrs Barrymore is | 
at the Park Theatre, New York, Cramer is leader of the Band at | 
Boston. Hamlin’s speculation at the Bowery Theatre has been | 
unsuccessful. The winter having set in so early, has been injuri- | 
ous; but as it is now very fine for the season, things are improve- 


ing. Mr Price, late Manager of Drury-Lane, leaves this city in the 
packet ship Sheffield. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


Covent GarvDEN. 

WE presume that we have yet to hear the opera of Robert le Diable 
with the full intentions of the composer ; for, in the first place, the 
whole of the music is not performed at either of the two theatres ; 
and in the next, that which is performed, has not been arranged 
from the original score of the author. These are disadvantages, 
and must be taken into consideration, whatever unfavourable opi- 
nion we may entertain of the general effect of the performance. At 
the same time, we freely allow much credit to the gentleman who 
has selected and adapted it for this theatre. Our prevailing impres- 
sion of the music is, that it wants steady and consistent melody, 
and is moreover too much encumbered with the recherché harmo- 
nies of the modern German school. Notwithstanding, however, 
there are fine effects for the band scatterred through the pieces, 
and these frequently atone in some degree for the rational melodies 
for which we unavailingly yearn. 

The story is told in the overture, and with some ability. The 
introduction is remarkably effective, and contains some charming 
passages for the wind instruments. We were more than once 
reminded of Weber in it, where the incantation of the demon is 
described. The Bacchanalian chorus of knights, which opens the 
first scene, is spirited and appropriate. The martial song—‘ The 
Tourney begins, appears to us, as all martial songs (with the ex- 
ception of ‘ Non piu andrai,’ in Figaro), and as all martial men 
do—alike. It however pleases the audience, and Mr Braham sings 
it, as he does all his popular airs. The ballad by Arnaud (Mr 
Keeley), is a simple and pretty air, in the minor key; and the 
interruptions and ha! has! of the knights, who are his auditors, 
have a good as well as original effect. The little song by Alice— 
‘ Alas, my Son !’—is one of the prettiest in the opera, and Miss 
Inverarity sings it with sweet and happy expression. There is a 
heart in this young lady’s manner of singing, and a ‘heavy, honey- 
dew’-quality in her voice, that pleases us beyond all the mechanical 
finish of many others, whom the million ‘ delight to honour.’ The 
air by Jsabel (Miss Shirreff) and accompanying chorus is original, 





and contains some good modulation. It is perfectly well performed 


on all hands, and in particularly specifying the chorus and band 
upon the present occasion, we do so because the audience pay but 
lax attention to those departments of musical performance, and are 


_not in the habit of bestowing such encouragement as they frequently 


deserve, more especially at this house. 

The finale to the first act begins with a good march, and with its 
military array, forms a grand spectacle. 

Mr Reynoldson has not much compass in his voice, he wants 
tone, and evidently faulters at many of the awkward intervals he is 
required to hit in the recitative opening the second act. In the 
concerted pieces, however, he shows good judgment in subduing it, 
or he would make sad work. He plays with spirit. 

In the scene among the rocks of St Irene, Alice most injudici- 
ously compromises her veracity when she answers the demon’s 
question in the negative, who asks if she saw or heard anything : 
she had done both, and been frightened—she tells this lie too at the 
foot of the cross, under which she seeks protection. ‘ When from 
fair Normandy I came,’ is a pretty air, with an oboe accompa- 
niment. 

There was a fine opportunity for fine and appropriate music, 
before the re-animation of the nuns in the Cloisters of St Rosalie. 
This part of the opera greatly disappointed us. Miss Shirreff’s 
best song, to our taste, is the cavatina, ‘ Oh, thou whom I adore,’ 
and she sings it with feeling. But the finest, and most masterly 


composition in the opera, is the conclusion. The trio outside the 


| cathedral, and the service within, with the organic and choral 


eflects, combine very charmingly. 

The above appear to us the best of the music: taken as a whole, 
however, we cannot feel it to possess originality ; and the accom- 
panied recitatives are decidedly flat, inexpressive, and common- 

1. 
p-ace. : p 

The manner in which it has been brought out deserves high 
praise; and, indeed, the conclusion of the scene with the nuns is 
uncommonly striking. 
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The Kings appoletea’ Bookseller, Reyai Library, 30 

ing’s a nted i 

Pallmall, facmg Mar House. . 
THES RENT DAY, 

A DOMESTIC DRAMA, by DOUGLAS JERROLD, 

as now es with uoprecedented and general appro- 


Ue. , The Pledge Kenney, 3s. 
Touchstone, by ditto, 3s, My Wife, or My Piece, 2s. 6d. 
Day after the W 


» 28. Ticket, or Lawyer's 
Clerk, 2s. Nettlewig Hall, 2s. Miller and his Men, 2s. 
Likewise, every new Play as svon as it appears, and all 


other Dramatic publications. 





TATTLE. 

— A serious accident occurred the other 
evening to Signor Paulo, the Clown at Covent 
Garden, while performing in the Pantomime. 
Towards the latter end of the performance, in 
making a leap over the Pantaloon, he unfortu- 
nately put his shoulder out. It was not per- 
ceived by the audience, and although in the 
greatest agony, Paulo managed to go on again, 
and got through the piece. A surgeon was in- 


stantly called in, who restored the shoulder to 
its right place.—Globe. 


Hapriness.—The most certain sign of true 
content is a retired and domestic life ; and it 
may reasonably be concluded, that those who 
perpetually seek their happiness ‘from others 
are not themselves happy.— RowussEavu. 


— A French writer calculates that the 
English pay sixteen shillings per annum, each 
individual, for the benefit (?) of Clergy! In 
France, the same service is performed for 8d. 
per man. When it is taken into calculation 
that the Dissenters also pay a large share for 
that which they do not require, it is probable 
that the amount would be raised from 16s. to 
20s. per individual in this country. — New 
Monthly. 


— It would appear quite as rational @ pro- 
ceeding to institute an ‘Established Dispen- 
sary,’ compelling every individual to contribute 
to its support, whether he required medicine or 
not, as to institute an established religion. If 
I need advice from a physician, I buy it ; if the 
services of a parson are requisite to me, I 
should also buy them: but to be compelled to 
pay another for duties that I can more satis- 
factorily perform for myself, and which indeed 
no one can perform for me, is a system of 
tyranny, that in a few years will excite the 
astonishment of mankind, that it was so long 
and so patiently endured. 





Power or THe Press.—Such is the power 
of the press—such its influence upon civiliza- 
tion—that is to say, on the development of all 
the facultics of man in the manner most useful 
to society—that the epoch of its invention 
divides the political and moral state of nations, 
as well as their history, into two distinct and 
different systems Its existence so precisely 
marks the possession of knowledge, that to 
know whether a people be civilized or barba- 
rous, it is only necessary to ask the following 
questions :—‘ Does the art of printing flourish 
among them ?’—‘ Have they the liberty of the 
press ?’—VoLNey. 





NEW STRAND THEATRE, 


A New Burletta, entitled 


Spring Guns & Man=Traps. 
Lady Bell . . - Mrs Waylett 
Hon. Francis Sey mour Me Forester 


Sir Henry . : Mr C. Bland 


After which, a Burletta, called 
How Many Wives has He? 
Miss Thompson... . Miss Fergusoa 
Miss Tompkins ° Miss Mattley 
Mr Alexis Twissleton Mr Forester 

At the end of the Burletta, the Infant Prodigy, 
Master Hughes, will perform ou the Harp. 
To which will be added, a Comic Burletta, entitled 

The Four Sisters. 
Caroline Merton, Diana, Eugenia, 

and Ellen, : - Mrs Waylett 


To conclude with a Broad Farcical Burletta, entitled 


The Soldier’s Stratagem. 


Mrs Wrangle, ‘ . Mrs Macnamara 
Kest r :e : Mr Rayner 





nals 
THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 


Time at which the Performances Commence —At Drury-| 
—Adelphi—Quarter before Seven.——Surrey—Sadler’s 
New Strand - 


ter before Seven._—The doors are opened half an hour before t 


ane—Covent-Garden—O]l ympic—City—7 0’ Clock, 
Wells—Habf-past Six.——Coburg—Quarter past Siz 


he time of Commencing 





DRURY LANE. 


Mr D. Jerrotn's Domestic Drama, entitled 
The Rent Day. 
In the course of which will be realized the subjects 
of the popular Engravings after Wilkie ;—viz. 


COVENT GARDEN, 


| 

| 

| A New Grand Romantic Opera, called 

| The Fiend=Father; or, 
| Robert of Normandy, 





* The Rent Day,” and ‘ Distraining for Rent,’ — : : " poe were! 
Rachel Heywood . Miss Phillips [See 
ok Briggs « > + MisHumby | Robert ° - + Mr Braham 
root ° ° » Mr Brindal | Bertram. . MrReynoldson =’ 

Srumbs - Mr Younge | Dente’ - Mr Keele 
Martin Heywood . « Mr Wallack | Albert . eS ae Penden 
Toby Heywood - «+ MrCooper | Bruno a NS Henry 
at a ° - Mr Harley | King of Sicily . - Mr Diddear 
sive Jack. go ey = H. Wallack | Spirit of Fire . . Mr Payne 

7p Ce . - Mr Bedford Demon Herald M: Irwin 
Beanstalk ° - + Mr Hnghes | Allan ° . « MrHoll 
penhen ° A ‘ Salter Chamberlain to the Princess Mr J. Cooper 
urly . oR, if dk yes Hatton High Priest ; Mr Morley 
ty’ ion hoe called To conelnde with Mr Pocock’s Farce of 
Donna Julia ; - Miss Phillips John of Paris. 
Floretta ; + -e Miss Peetson | aorta of Navarre ‘ ae re 
=e : . en ieee | Rosa . . ° iss H. Cawse 
Rosa . . he Mrs tig | John of Paris Mr Warde 
Don Vincent D’Almanza . Mr Wallack | Grand Chamberlain . . MrG. Penson 
Signor Fernando. - Mr J. Russell | Pedrigo Pots . . 4 Keeley 
SS: aed) —— a 
on Henr ‘ ‘ ; —'* . ? 
Carlo y . 4% M 1 Brindal | Theodore ° - . Mr Henry 
Roderiquez ‘ - MrS. Jones Philip ’ ‘ Mr Morley 


To conclude with the Musical Piece, called | 


The Illustrious Stranger. 


Irza é . « Miss Gordon | 
Fatima Fe « « Miss Faucit 
Aboulifar . . « Mr Thompson 

Arzan . « «+ Mr Yarnoid 

Alibajou , ‘ » MrPew 

Bowbell . » « Mr Hailey 

Gimbo ‘ ‘ - MrJ. Russell 

High Priest . » + Mr Fenton 





To-morrow, The Demon! or, the Mystic Branch ; 
and Charles the ‘'welfth. 





ADELPHI. 


Mr Buckstone’s Burletta, called 
Victorine. 
The Characters by Mrs Yates, Mrs Fitzwilliam, 
Mrs Daly. Messrs Yates, J. Reeve, Hemmings, | 
Buckstone, and O, Smith. 


To conclude with a Burletta, entitled | 


The Devil’s Son... | 
Isabella 5 . - Miss Daly 











Pauline ‘ - Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Statue of St Rosalie - Mrs Gallot 

Robert . - « Mr Hemmings | 
Bertram. : - Mr Yates | 
Raimbant . Mr J. Reeve 

Prince of Grenada . « Mr V. Webster 

His Phantom . Mr Sanders 


Hubert and Arthur MrS. Smith and Mr Morris 





SURREY. 


A Romantic Drama, entitled 


In ActII. An Incidental Ballet. 





The New Grand Opera will be repeated every Even- 
ing until further Notice. 

To-morrow, The Hizhland Reel. 

Monday, The Miller and His Men, 








ROYAL OLYMPIC, 


An entirely New Burletta, called 
The Proof of the Pudding! 


Mrs Poff - Mrs Glover 
Monsieur Ragout Mr J. Bland 


After which, Mr C, Dance’s Burletta, entitled 
He’s Not A=-miss! 
Mrs Prettyman - . Mrs Glover 
Mrs Charles Aldgate . . Miss Fitzwaiter 
Frederick Fitzallan - Mr J. Vining 
Gunn f . «» Mr Bland 
Price Prettyman. - Mr Lision 


To which will be added, G.H. Ropwe v’s Burletta of 


I’ll be Wour Second! 
Mr Placid ‘ - o Me Liston 


To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta, by Messts 
Piancue and C. Dance, of 


Olympic Devils! 





Orpheus . Madame Vestris 
Eurydice ‘ . + Miss Forde 
Proserpine - Miss Fitzwalter 
Pluto . ° - . MrJ, Bland 





QUEEN'S. 





Zarga of the Sea. A New Nautical Melo-Dramatic Romance, called 
Lavinia. . - Mrs Osbaldiston The Wizard Skiff. 
Julia 7 ¢ Miss Vincent Paulina. ‘ « Miss King 
Zaiza of the Sea - MrCobham Count Beregceroff - «+ MrDillon 
— 4 ¢ + MrEévie Wolfo. - Mr Shoard 
Ames - + Mr Ransford Verz Waddledorf ° Mr Smith 
Asiaa . ~_ - Mr Hobbs Constantine ‘ - Mr Norton 
Tibalto di Morelli . - MrD. Pitt Alexa Mavrona, Alexis, 

Leofric Durazzo e « MrC. Gill and Agata } Mlle Celeste 
Gedfredo . ° - Mr Elton . . 
Christophero Rhodomontado Mr Vale After which, a Farcical Entertainment, called 


After which an Old English Domestic Drama, called 
Pedlar’s Acre! 


Margaret Lessamour - Miss Scott 
Amy Langton . Mrs Osbaldiston 
Martyn Lessamour - Mr Osbaldiston 


Gamiel Gander ‘ Mr Vale 
To conclude with the Romantic Melo-Drama of 


Timour the Tartar. 


Zorilda P e Mrs W. West 
Selima : . - Miss Campbell 
Liska . ° « « Miss Vincent 
Timour i ° - MrD. Pitt 
Oglou . . « Mr Williams 





blished by R. Seton 
gs ~ yh AF sold by 
vender, Birchin 
Theatrical Agent. 10 Broad court, Long Acre ; 


|The Cockney’s Disaster: 
| Emma Somerton - Miss Dix 
Mrs Thompson ’ Mrs Russell 
| Captain Poppleton Mr Hooper 
Frederick Poppleton Mr Dillon 
} Nicholas Twill Mr Smith 


To which will be added,a Novel Exhibition, entitled 
The Shakspeare Gallery: 
To conclude with the Grand Military Spectacle of 


The French Spy: 
Mathilde de Gramont, Pierre arctty 
Graziot, Omir and Aimorid ¢ Mile Celeste 








at the Tatler Office, 25 Brydges Strect, Covent Garden}; (to whom all books, and 
y Onwnyy, 4 Catherine street, Strand; at 


SRERS’ Library, Old Bond street; by C 
lane; CLARKE, 21 Finch lane, Cornhill ; STRANGE, Paternoster row; WATLING, 409 Strand; 


communications for the Editer 


SHAPPEL; WILSON, Royal Exchange; THomas, New 


BuCKNALL, 2 King street, Covent Garden; Tunnxov® 
Luoyp, 74 Uld Compton street, Soho; TomuLinson, Library, Great Newport street; Hanns, Bow street ; T. Piemnayt, 


74 Drury lane, Corner of Russell court; DP. Hinvon, 8 Penton street. Pentonville ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, % Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. REYNELL, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 








| 





